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merely human — these questions the writer hopes to discuss at some 
future time in a paper dealing with " The Cosmic Character." 

Frank C. Doan. 
Meadville Theological School. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OP LITERATURE 

The Psychology of Feeling and Attention. Edward Bradford Titchener. 

New York: The Macmillan Co. 1908. Pp.404. 

Psychologists of feeling have as a rule started at the big end of the 
horn. Titchener proposes to reverse this procedure, and to take his de- 
parture from elements themselves. All fundamental differences in psy- 
chological systems depend upon the different conceptions of sensation, 
feeling, and attention. A knowledge of the issues here involved and of 
the relevant facts becomes imperative. The problem of sensation, though 
it is the farthest advanced of the three, is an involved one. The unsettled 
state of feeling and attention is notorious. Temperament and training 
have largely determined the attitudes thus far taken toward these prob- 
lems. Titchener claims, however, to " keep as closely as possible to docu- 
ments and to experimental results." 

As sensation must be for the author the standard of reference through- 
out his discussion, he attacks at once this preliminary problem. Two 
usages of the word must be distinguished. " The sensation for psychology 
is any sense-process that can not be further analyzed by introspection." 
" The sensations of psychophysics, on the other hand, are the sense-cor- 
relates of the elementary excitatory processes posited by a theory of 
vision or of audition, etc." The sensory element of psychology, with 
which the author is concerned, must be denned in terms of its attributes. 
The provisional definition of attribute may be that it is any aspect of 
sensation which fulfils the conditions of inseparability and independent 
variability. Independent variability is within limits only a reliable test 
of an attribute. Following Miiller, Titchener groups attributes of sensa- 
tions into those of qualitative and those of intensive character. In the 
intensity group come such sensation characteristics as intensity proper 
(degree), duration, extension, and clearness. Qualitatively a sensation 
may possess a " complex of distinguishable qualitative attributes," or a 
single one. A sensation of color may (without approaching or withdraw- 
ing from the zero point) be varied in hue, tint, and chroma, three dis- 
tinguishable attributes in the quality group. Likewise volume and pitch 
in the quality of the tone sensation are distinguishable, each one being 
at the same time qualitative. In pressure sensations, also, there is over- 
lapping of the ticklish, the quivering, and the granular qualities. This 
overlapping is found as well in pain and certain kinesthetic sensations, 
and, possibly, in alimentary sensations. Titchener concludes here that 
"psychology has taken the simplicity of the qualitative attribute in too 
dogmatic a spirit," showing very forcibly " that there is a great deal of 
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work still to be done before we can make out a final list of the sense 
qualities." 

As to the intensity problem decision is likewise difficult, instances of 
the independent intensity variation being hard to find. In the sphere of 
vision Hering, Hillebrand, and Kiilpe have each denied its existence. 
Concomitant quality variation confuses introspection. Titchener thinks, 
however, that psychophysics has explained and resolved the difficulty of 
the spatial and temporal attributes. Controversy is active for the reason 
that we confuse time estimate and durational experience, space estimate 
and extensional experience. The charge of equating the psychical and 
the physical has been met in the case of intensity and can here be dis- 
missed. Empirically " duration appears to attach to all sensations," and 
extension to visual and the three cutaneous senses. The fourth intensive 
attribute, reflecting as it does the distribution of attention, is very fully 
dealt with later in the discussion. There are also, yet to receive adequate 
investigation, attributes of a " higher order," which may or may not be 
further analyzed, such as the penetratingness of certain scents, or the 
urgency of pains, or the obtrusiveness of certain colors. In estimating 
the number of possible sensations Titchener raises the question as to why 
quality has been accepted as the " individualizing " attribute of sensation. 
If intensity should also be an individualizing attribute the number of 
visual sensations would be unaltered, although the auditory list would be 
greatly lengthened. The same problem arises with the other attributes, 
and Titchener suggests that their differences, like intensive differences, 
should be regarded as ultimate and distinctive. Yet he sees no necessity 
here for logical strictness. A classification should be adopted for the 
sake of expediency. Such problems of this introductory chapter are 
presented to put the reader " in tune " with the author in his later study 
of the still more baffling questions relating to feeling and attention. 

Some psychologists have held that there is no independent feeling 
element, some that there is. The James-Lange theory dispenses with 
this independent element by identifying affective processes and organic 
sensations ; Stumpf, by divorcing sense-feeling from emotion ; both differ- 
ing from Titchener, who believes that simple feelings " represent a stage 
or level from which we ascend to the emotions," and vice versa. Hence 
for the author the only thoroughgoing procedure is to attack the problem 
at the bottom, by examining the criteria of sense-feeling, or affection. 

Subjective is the term which is supposed to differentiate feeling from 
sensation, and those using it have tended to confuse epistemological and 
psychological inquiries. Wundt, however, uses subjective in the sense of 
" tendency to fusion." This characteristic is not, however, attributable to 
a single element, and likewise it does not satisfactorily differentiate feel- 
ing and organic sensation. Another meaning for subjective is that it 
refers to the uniqueness of the experience, while objective, characterizing 
the sensational element, refers to the common experience by different 
observers of the external stimulation. The phenomena of adaptation 
show sensation to be in a similar case, and hence " variability of affective 
judgment may be due, precisely, to difference in affective adaptation." 
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Feelings, again, are called subjective because they can't stand alone in 
consciousness : sensations objective because they can. Some sensations 
are subjective, however, and some feelings objective, if we are to admit 
introspective records. Hence objective and subjective are poor names with 
which to distinguish elementary sensation and feeling. 

Affections, again, are said to be unrealizable, while sensations can 
be localized. As to "outer localization," feelings are often localized, 
some sensations never. The question of " inner localization " brings up 
the question of mixed feelings. Can affections coexist, as sensations do, 
in consciousness? Here Kiilpe and Wundt are arrayed against Ebbing- 
haus and Sully. Titchener apparently thinks he finds experimental sup- 
port here for the impossibility of the coexistence of feelings. This feel- 
ing criterion is at least in doubt; the evidence, though strong, is not 
conclusive. 

Sensations, again, merely differ, feelings are antagonistic. Sensation 
differences, expressed in paired terms, cold-hot for example, do not in 
themselves imply real opposition, and opposition does seem to require the 
presence of feeling. Still " affective opposition " is meaningless unless 
we understand by it " mutual incompatibility in consciousness," a con- 
cession to an unproved, though likely, assumption, in Titchener's mind. 

A fourth suggested criterion is that, while sensation is stronger than 
image, image-affection is intensively equivalent to the sense affection. 
As this involves the mooted problem of affective recall, Titchener cites 
Ladd as counter-authority, and points out the need of " experimental 
control of affection," mentioning the objection that this rests on two 
doubtful assumptions; that sensation and image differ only in intensity, 
and that the image-affection (?) may not have passed in each case into 
sense-feeling. 

Again it has been said that habituation marks off feeling from sensa- 
tion. The direct analogue is here, however, obvious. Lastly, affections 
are said to lack the attribute of clearness. This, authorities to the con- 
trary, Titchener thinks the most firmly grounded criterion of affection. 
Thus the conclusion seems to be that it is necessary to discard the criteria 
of habituation and central intensity, to pronounce doubtful those of sub- 
jectivity and non-localizableness, and to attach some importance to the 
qualitative antagonism and to the lack of the clearness attribute. Here, 
as indeed throughout the volume, Titchener succeeds admirably in forcing 
the appeal to experience, and to experience, moreover, under experimental 
conditions. 

Ruling out from consideration numerous historical and epistemological 
attempts to reduce affection to sensation, the discussion now centers upon 
Stumpf s 1906 paper, " Ueber Gefiihlsempfindungen." Stumpf clearly dis- 
misses the possibility of conceiving feeling as an attribute of sensation, 
since it itself possesses attributes. Titchener agrees, thinking this an 
error that dies hard. As to another alternative, that feeling is an inde- 
pendent element, Stumpf throws the burden of proof on the adherents to 
this view. Unless the difference between sensation and feeling is primary 
and fundamental, conceptual hypotheses of their independent existence 
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violate scientific economy. Stumpf, then, is concerned in showing that 
affection is best and most truly conceived, not as attribute, nor as coordi- 
nate element, nor yet as a special kind of sensation, as vision for example ; 
but rather as a (central ?) concomitant sensation. By an appeal to the 
different senses Stumpf concludes that pain is a sensation and that pain- 
quality is a quality of sensation. To this Titchener assents, dissenting, 
however, both as to the nature of this pain-quality and as to whether un- 
pleasantness is really a qualitative character of the pain itself. Stumpf 
here has overlooked the significance attached to the pain sensations that 
are still pleasant. Again, for Stumpf itch is a pleasant sensation, for 
Titchener it is an itch sensation with a pleasurable (or not) concomitant 
affection. In short, Titchener thinks that the Stumpf theory would have 
to mean (p. 95) that " pleasures of touch or temperature, sight or sound, 
aroused by intensive peripheral stimulation, depend for their pleasurable- 
ness upon the coexcitation of the organs of tickling, itch, lust, etc." So 
again, in the problem of agreeableness and disagreeableness of stimulation 
of visual, auditory, taste, or smell organs, Stumpf's theory does not satisfy 
introspection. Its author would say that, physiologically, it is possible 
that agreeableness excitation is never set up independently of visual or 
auditory, etc., or that agreeableness and color are intimately fused, or that 
agreeableness sensations are of central origin. In this last case, of 
course, they can never be isolated by modifying peripheral stimulation. 
Here Titchener thinks Stumpf unwarranted in bolstering up his theory 
by purely psychophysical arguments. The possibility of " isolating the 
pleasure organs " of vision, etc., obviously is not taken seriously by 
Titchener. Stumpf's conclusions rest upon the assumption that some- 
thing that can be separate in idea, but not separately sensed, is still a sen- 
sation. Concerning here the related problem of the separateness of 
imaged affection and of sensory image, Titchener, aside from his own 
convictions about affective imagery, finds " no atom of reliable evidence " 
of the fact. Even so, Stumpf would answer, the affective element might 
still be an " accessory sensation of central origin." 

In brief, Stumpf has not been consistent in his attempt at a descrip- 
tive task; he has examined the three alternative affection criteria and 
found them wanting; he has established pain and itch, for example, as 
sensational in character (taking for granted, however, that they and their 
analogues are thus affective concomitant sensations) ; he has surmounted 
the difficulties in sight, sound, taste, and smell by a retreat into psycho- 
physics ; in short he has posited the psychophysical possibility of centrally 
excited accessory sensations, thus lending his name to a proposed sub- 
stitute for the " affective element " theory of Titchener and others. Here 
the critic can see in the substitute no possible applications which would 
seem to justify the rejection of the independent element hypothesis; this, 
too, after examining those proposed. 

Titchener next devotes a whole chapter to a consideration of Wundt's 
tridimensional theory of feeling. He sees germs of this theory in the 
early writings of Wundt and attempts to account for that author's ap- 
parently shifting attitudes toward the problem. He then outlines the 
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finished theory and numbers the five general arguments used by Wundt 
in its defense. This is in substance a resume of the published controversy 
between these authors, already familiar to psychologists. Briefly, 
Titchener thinks Wundt's reliance upon results of the impression method 
irrelevant, his support for the three dimensions based on temporal rela- 
tions of affective experience (given up by Wundt himself) useless, and 
the argument based on the general conditions of conscious contents, 
intensive, qualitative, and temporal (disregarding without reason the 
spatial), as "logically defective and psychologically indefensible." 
There remains, however, the necessity for testing the soundness of 
Wundt's introspective evidence, and the validity of his analogy from the 
qualitative analysis of the emotions. 

In the first place, Titchener is impressed with the significance attached 
to the fact that Wundt repeatedly changes the terminology for his 
maximal dimensional opposites. The real difficulty evident is one of 
reconciling the apparent conflict of the demands of accurate introspection 
and of the necessity of maintaining this assumed typical affective move- 
ment between opposites. Titchener's real introspective difficulty in assent- 
ing to Wundt's classification is shown by other psychologists, even by those 
who are themselves, as Royce and Vogt, disposed to some dimensional 
theory. The multitude of elementary qualities which these dimensions 
are supposed to include involve one, of course, in still more intricate and 
perplexing problems. As compared with the richness of Wundt's, Titch- 
ener finds his own introspection of these compound feelings very meager. 
He feels strongly that Wundt confuses organic sense material with feel- 
ings, and that the lack of interest of the latter in organic sensations 
per se accounts for the apparent richness of affective qualities. In short, 
the organic sensations are responsible for the tridimensional theory. Ex- 
perimental investigations by Titchener and Hayes are here reported as 
" experimental evidence " to the contrary, though it is not claimed that 
they are conclusive. On the whole Wundt's theory is valuable chiefly in 
that it is a starting-point for further inquiries. As yet Titchener offers 
no hint at any constructive theory. So fascinating and necessary first 
is this clean critical preparatory survey. 

Before we are to have his own tentative psychology of feeling, attention 
(the clearness attitude of sensation) must be treated. Experimental psy- 
chology may justly point with pride to three principal and distinct achieve- 
ments : the recasting of the 'doctrine of memory and association, a scien- 
tific treatment of individual differences, and, despite vague hints through- 
out the whole history of psychology, the discovery of attention by an 
explicit formulation of the problem — " the nerve of the whole psycho- 
logical system." As the name of Helmholtz must be associated with the 
doctrine of sensible quality, and that of Eechner with sensible intensity, 
so must that of Wundt be with the doctrine of attention. Despite this 
fact, even recent writers, Ebbinghaus and Pillsbury for example, by " con- 
stant appeal to casual introspection," really confess scientific weakness. 
Many have too readily acquiesced in Kant's doctrine, that introspection 
(really retrospection) of psychology can never be identical in import with 
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the introspection of physical science. Titchener concludes that there is 
no difference here in principle, illustrating his point, and concluding that, 
in the ease of the disappearance of affective processes, this is due to 
another fact, the " incompatibility of affection and attention." The 
really adverse influences in the study of attention have been due to " the 
pressure of popular psychology and the obviousness of application." Sci- 
entific psychology has, however, fought clear of the popular fallacy of 
regarding attention as a faculty. Again, the demand for immediately 
applicable formulae " has discouraged that work of scattered exploration by 
which alone a science is enabled to advance." 

Titchener proceeds to show how the real problem of attention centers 
in the fact of sensible clearness, and that it can best be studied by con- 
ceiving it as an intensive attribute of sensation. He has prepared for 
this discussion by his introductory treatment of sensation. Baldwin's 
Dictionary cites five types of attentional theory. These are representa- 
tive, and Titchener makes the point from them that "wherever you look, 
you find some form of reference to clearness; clearness is, so to say, the 
first thing that men lay their hands on, when they begin to speak of 
attention." 

It remains to consider under what conditions sensation appears with 
maximal clearness. These are (1) intensity of stimulus (including 
duration or extensity considered as equivalents of high degree of sensible 
intensity) ; (2) quality (some qualities intrinsically clearer than others) ; 
(3) temporal relations of stimulus (suddenness, pretty well assured; 
repetition as such still requiring experimental proof) ; (4) movement of 
stimulus (especially in the fields of vision and touch) ; (5) novelty (a 
true condition in its own right in so far as it means non-assoeiatedness) ; 
(6) the associative relationship between the sensation and the whole 
circle of momentarily dominant ideas (in complex sensory or in acquired 
ideational interests) ; (7) the accommodation of organs of sense (as a 
negative condition at least, if we admit in addition to " attributes of 
stimulus " " psychophysical dispositions ") ; and (8) the absence or cessa- 
tion of the stimulus (a true condition only when foregone attention is 
presupposed). Thus, just as the central fact of attention is clearness, so 
all " empirical conditions of conscious clearness may be grouped together 
as conditions of a powerful impression of the nervous system" (p. 204). 
Titchener does not go into elaborate discussion of theory. Intensive 
stimuli set up psychophysical processes of relatively great strength, 
qualitative make appeal to peculiar nervous susceptibility, repeated 
stimuli with cumulative strength rank with the intensive, sudden stimuli 
impinge upon nervous elements of a high degree of susceptibility, mov- 
ing stimuli arouse different nervous elements in quick succession, in a 
sense also being cumulative, novel stimuli do not have to share their 
effects with associates or rivals, and the anticipatory image makes the 
correlation of a given excitation coincide with a psychophysical one 
already in progress. Likewise, of course, excitations in the line of a 
" psychophysical disposition " will have greatest effect, whereas " periph- 
eral accommodation " opens the gateway to the cortex, giving the stim- 
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ulus strength from the first. Finally, it is a matter of little consequence 
to recast all these empirical conditions into those physiological and those 
psychological. The sole condition is nervous disposition. Genetic psy- 
chology may classify these determinants in the order of time, experimental 
psychology delimit and quantify their influence, and physiology exhibit 
the mechanism of their nervous operation. 

Thus attention, clearness, is conditioned upon nervous predisposition, 
exactly as the attribute, quality, is conditioned upon nervous differentia- 
tion. To be an attribute of sensation implies that it varies, within limits, 
independently of other concurrent attributes. This is the first law of 
attention. Some qualities admit of a very narrow range of clearness- 
degree. The intensity-relation to clearness is the debatable ground, how- 
ever. Here Titchener, citing flatly opposed authorities, is again driven 
to experimental results. From these he positively concludes that, with 
strong as well as with weak stimuli, attention has an intensifying effect. 
He can not explain what this means physiologically or psychologically. 
Attention in a measure thus is seen to be an independently variable attri- 
bute, while at the same time it seems bound up with intensity. Weak 
sounds may be as clear as loud ones, but weak clear sounds may not 
be as weak as they would be at a lower degree of intensity. From the 
foregoing it is natural, from physiological conditions, that intensity and 
clearness should be intimately related. 

The law of the two levels is Titchener's second law of attention. Bald- 
win and Angell (who follows him) have confused physiological and psy- 
chological clearness, in positing four levels in consciousness. Ward's 
three grades include " subconscious presentations " as one level. Mar- 
shall seems to find by introspection a " feel " of a narrower or fuller aura 
in the lower field of inattention. Helmholtz, Leibnitz, and Wundt find 
kinds and degrees of clearness — clear and obscure grades. Morgan dis- 
cusses the focus and the margin. Titchener can not verify the distinc- 
tions purported to have been found by Baldwin, Angell, and Marshall. 
The question of the relative degrees of clearness in the two levels is found 
to be a difficult one. Titchener, while admitting the possibility, can not 
discover these in the lower level. He takes issue with Wundt's intro- 
spective interpretation of a clear, a half -obscure, and a wholly obscure 
(merely a feeling of " something there ") field, the first two in his opinion 
belonging to the upper, the last to the lower level. If clearness be taken 
as a sensible attribute of sensation, and introspection here be clearly dis- 
tinguished from the conjoined assimilative function of cognition, it will 
be found that, so far as clearness (attention) is concerned, the clear and 
the half -obscure belong both to the upper level. These are recoverable in 
the " image of reproduction." Likewise James, in his " Stream of 
Thought," interested in the cognitive function, is primarily concerned 
with the upper conscious level. This actual two-level formation of con- 
sciousness is narrower above, broader below. This assured difference of 
clearness of focal fields is a promising field for experiment, however 
doubtful the case may be with the lower level. 

The third law of the temporal relations of attention, the so-called laws 
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of accommodation and of inertia, is a law of the total attentive con- 
sciousness rather than of clearness itself, and hence not pertinent in an 
elementary psychology of attention. It relates to problems of perception 
and of idea. For Titchener throughout a simplified psychology of ele- 
mentary attention is the desideratum. 

Following up, then, Titchener's clean-cut inquiry into the " carrying 
power of clearness under simple conditions," we are given the law of 
prior entry, which permanently displaces former absurdly proposed ex- 
planations of the negative displacement of the bell-stroke, in complication 
experiments, by showing it to be a phenomenon due to definite predisposi- 
tion of the attention, of "prior entry." As to the law of limited range, 
Titchener, against Ebbinghaus, agrees tentatively with the more common 
account that many stimuli may become clear in consciousness at the 
same time, at least until this consensus has been subjected to experimental 
revision. 

Concerning the law of temporal instability, Wundt has confused the 
term instability with discontinuity in his claim for the latter. Titchener 
questions discontinuity " even in extreme instances oi successive associa- 
tion." The quality attribute is not " intrinsically intermittent," though 
the quality may fade out. Experiment must decide here also as to whether 
clearness is intermittent. The question becomes this, Does fluctuation 
occur in all sense departments? In touch attention shows no fluctuation 
sometimes for several minutes, in one instance for over ten minutes. 
This, in the sphere of touch, with no accommodation organ, suggests that 
conditions for fluctuation are peripheral. Evidence is next forthcoming 
that the same holds good of hearing, and that fluctuations in sight are 
due to " very special conditions residing in the function of the peripheral 
organ." At least a safe tentative position is that until peripheral condi- 
tions are investigated further appeal to the cortex is useless. Peripheral 
conditions of clearness are intermittent, the oscillation of the central 
predisposition is an open question. Titchener is not concerned, of course, 
with the fluctuations of the total attentive consciousness. The law of 
temporal instability holds for central predispositions. 

A final law of attention, illustrative of Titchener's attempt " to disen- 
tangle the really elementary problems from the problems of the total 
attentive consciousness," is that of degree of clearness, some law of 
clearness comparable to Weber's law for intensity. This has not been 
discovered, no way of measuring attention directly or indirectly having 
proved satisfactory. Suggestions, however, as to methods for objective 
tests which might indicate gross differences in attentional degree and 
capacity in different observers, or constancy and fluctuation in the same 
observer, are given. All experimental investigations where introspection 
is judiciously got and interpreted, and even results from expression in- 
struments, might be utilized in the needful work of differentiating con- 
scious degrees of clearness. 

Titchener has been constructive in his treatment of attention, but as 
yet only critical in his feeling discussions. His final chapter is con- 
structive here also, although modestly offered as " tentative and provi- 
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sional." He deprecates the intellectualism typical of Herbart, the sensa- 
tionalism of contemporary physiology, the strong intellectual-bias in- 
heritance of experimental psychology, and the inertia of settled philo- 
sophical tradition. He welcomes the revival, from the eighteenth century, 
of revolt from intellectualism and of interest in affective processes. 
Physiological tradition has been broken. Experimental study can now 
clear the air. Affection must be given elemental rank. It lacks the attri- 
bute of clearness, it " moves between opposites," there is with sensations 
a concurrence of these distinguishing characters, and finally the genetic 
difference between sensation and affection can very likely be made out. 
Let us, then, dismiss the unproductive affective memory hypothesis, and, 
contrary to Stumpf, work with feeling in its own right. What theory, 
then, will round out the above elemental considerations? Assume that 
consciousness is ultimately homogeneous. Assume that affections appear 
as " undeveloped sensations, that might, under favorable conditions, have 
developed into sensations." Assume further that peripheral organs are 
necessary for affections. (This last is Titchener's implicit assumption.) 
Hazard a guess that these organs are the " free afferent nerve-endings, 
distributed in the various tissues of the body, which represent a lower 
level of development than our special receptive organs." With Mach he 
says, " Had mental development been carried farther, pleasantness and 
unpleasantness might have become sensations," differentiated each into 
a larger number of sensations. This theory would explain the absence 
of the attribute of clearness. By this arrested development they can never 
attain to clear consciousness.. " Affective experience is the obscure, indis- 
criminable correlate of a medley of widely diffused excitatory processes " 
(p. 292) . This theory will also explain the " movement between oppo- 
sites " by these processes reporting, as good or bad, the " tone " of the 
bodily systems from which they proceed. Mixed feelings are thus ac- 
counted for (dismissed ?). The lack of qualitative differentiation woxild 
thus be explainable, as would the introspective resemblance between 
organic sensations and affections. Genetically they are akin. Titchener's 
apologetic conclusion here is that " where our positive knowledge is prac- 
tically nil, there is no disgrace in being wrong." 

The relation of attention to affection can be anticipated. Titchener 
can scarcely take Ebbinghaus seriously in the latter's contention that the 
affective value of impressions is one of the conditions for attention, 
relegating such vagary to the " popular psychologies." In the second 
question of systematic importance he finds himself in agreement ; namely, 
in the possibility of attending without feeling, finding that instances of 
" feelingless attention " are " of fairly common occurrence." The con- 
nection, obvious and natural, need not be universal. The term " will " 
covers both the facts of attention and the facts of action, those of action 
being simply cases of attention. Of course, we act without feeling. 
As of action, we may have automatic, instinctive, or mechanized atten- 
tion. The relation between affection and attention so far is merely 
external, may be only so. Affection reports the tone of the " organless " 
part of the bodily system, " attention clarifies the sensory contents under 
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the influence of powerful nervous stimuli." Naturally (assuming the 
correctness of Titchener's theory of feeling) the special organs become 
adapted to these attentional stimuli, — " so that, while the corresponding 
sensations appear, at least momentarily, at the conscious focus, there is 
no felt shock or tilt of the whole living body, no concomitant pleasantness 
or unpleasantness. We may attend without feeling." This, for Titch- 
ener, is a welcome " loosening up " of systematic psychology. Can the 
opposite occur, can feeling with its organic tone, its undeveloped " periph- 
eral organ" functioning, be present while the sensory contents are still 
obscure? Wundt thinks this possible. Titchener thinks Wundt confuses 
feelings and organic sensations, he himself concluding that the relation 
between affection and attention is in this sense intrinsic. Strong feeling 
implies relatively clear sensible factors. 

The expectation and effort which are supposed to accompany attention 
are not necessarily affective. The problem of effort leads to the im- 
portant question of the motor interpretation of attention and to the dis- 
tinction of attentive states as voluntary and involuntary. Titchener thinks 
that a motor explanation can not adequately explain all the facts. It is 
an exaggeration to define attention entirely in motor terms. In many 
cases cited no motor outflow can be found. As neither strain sensations 
nor feelings aid in distinguishing forms of attention, Titchener offers 
his primary passive, active, and secondary passive forms as a useful 
genetic classification which does not slur observed differences. 

The discussion ends with a graceful apology which will tend possibly 
to silence the hostile critic and to stimulate sympathetic ones (and there 
very likely will be many) who can not pursue the subject along the in- 
teresting and various lines suggested by the author. 

It is amusing to speculate upon how many unwary readers may be 
caught by the ambiguous title of " The Elementary Psychology of Feeling 
and Attention." It is " elementary " in somewhat the sense that Mc- 
Dougall's " Primer " is, another innocent looking little book. The reader 
will soon discover himself, however, grappling in Titchener's discussion 
with fundamental and baffling conceptions. His task is clean-cut, even 
without the constant references to " systematic psychology " and the 
sharp slaps at " popular psychologies," at ready-remedy applications, at 
cortex speculations, at the questors for results who use shaky methods 
(among whom the writer is classed), at those who simply adopt epis- 
temological or teleological attitudes in psychological inquiries, and 
even at those who confuse psychophysical with psychological conditions 
and conceptions. The beauty of it all is that one is thrown back upon his 
haunches at every step. He must introspect for himself, either to agree 
or to disagree; and if conditions are not right for this, he has created 
in him the desire for recourse to reliably recorded introspections. The 
exceptional value of Titchener's own self-recorded introspections, given 
with assurance and under desirable conditions, will be recognized by all 
psychologists who are interested in the special problems under discussion. 
The rich number of urgent experimental problems, together with the 
large citation of introspections from authorities who are flatly opposed, 
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produces in the reader a rather healthy bewilderment, which should serve 
mightily to stimulate definite investigation. And, in that the book is an 
avowed attempt at a contribution to a systematic psychology from ele- 
ments, one wishes that Titchener had at least made explicit in some 
connection his attitude toward certain very definite and pointed considera- 
tions recently formulated by Woodworth in the James commemorative 
volume and by Calkins in her recent articles in this Journal — a demand 
for a recasting which may make necessary the recognition of elemental 
disparate constituents of consciousness other than those from which 
Titchener takes his starting-point. Though it is true that he seems to 
follow where his facts lead, still the writer has the feeling that there 
are other and at least equally compelling considerations which have not 
been allowed due weight. 

Another noticeable feature of the book is the evident desire of the 
author to give Wundt due historical prominence, ascribing to him cer- 
tainly his full share (all that even a father of science could desire) of 
priority in most affairs of moment in the development of " systematic 
psychology." The importance of this for the historian of psychology can 
not be questioned, if the verdict itself is not too generous. 

As to the new theory of feeling proposed by Titchener, although its 
actual formulation fills scarcely three pages, I think the author's whole 
exposition and outlook depend for their provisional acceptance entirely 
upon this general explanation, and upon the possibilities of its adaptability 
to the varied phenomena observable. I seem to find a suggestion that it 
would in the main be acceptable to Cattell in his article in the James 
commemorative volume (pp. 580 ff.). However, though quite ready to 
plead guilty, with many others, to the charge of " cortex speculation " 
with scarce hope for any verification at an early date, I do not see that 
Titchener's shifting the speculation to some possible peripheral apparatus 
should be taken any more seriously than Stumpf's no less reckless attempt 
at " isolating the pleasure organs " of vision for example, which may ac- 
company the sensory color excitation. Stumpf is avowedly sensational- 
istic in so far as introspection (or identical terminology) goes; Titchener 
is too, I think, dangerously near the same position. Titchener assumes, 
of course, that any feeling must be either pleasant or unpleasant. This 
dimension, if no other, holds always. He further assumes that all psy- 
chologists admit this much. I do not understand Binet, C. Minnemann, 
nor Eoyce to admit this; as I have before insisted, 1 Eoyce also believes 
Wundt to mean that feelings of any one of the dimensions can exist in the 
absence of the other dimensions, citing examples from his own intro- 
spection. The rough, popular, teleological, non-introspective, pleasant- 
unpleasant differentiation and opposition is the one useful for ordinary 
daily life, of course. It suits Titchener's theory of feeling evidently be- 
cause feeling is conceived as a sort of vague, unspecialized, undeveloped 
consciousness. Without the vividness attribute for feeling in its own 
right, this conclusion is natural and, I suppose, inevitable. With clear- 
ness as merely an aspect of intensity, and, moreover, with no clearness 
1 See, for example, Royce's " Outlines of Psychology," pp. 176 ff. 
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but this sort of sensible intensity clearness, what some understand by a 
peculiar distinctness (degree of affective clearness) is ruled out. Feelings 
per se can never develop. On this view it is hard to see how they can 
ever be fully analyzed by introspection. I am disposed to believe that, 
just as Titchener has discovered something radically wrong in the prin- 
ciples of introspection of those whose interpretations and views diverge 
from his own, so there is something inadequate in his own principles of 
introspection. 

He makes much of the so-called introspective resemblance between 
organic sensations and feelings (p. 293). I do not believe there is any 
more intrinsic resemblance here than with any other kind of sensation. 
Wundt's affective dimension of restlessness (excitement), or Royce's, as 
the latter has clearly pointed out, may indeed always have as a companion 
process concomitant sensory experience of movements, for example, " but 
the feeling of that value of our experience which makes it an object of 
momentary discontent " 2 is a feeling bearing introspectively no resem- 
blance to sensory factors. It is true that Titchener charges Wundt and 
all dimensionalists with this very error of confusing organic sensations 
and affections, but I think it is equally true that he has not exhausted 
introspective possibilities by assuming that our discovery of organic sensa- 
tions will reduce the richness of feeling characteristics. The very be- 
ginning assumption or hypothesis, that from an evolutionary standpoint 
sensations were probably first differentiated, seems to deserve grave ques- 
tioning. Tawney and Davies, at any rate (and many others), have in 
different ways given some reason for doubting the fruitfulness, and the 
intelligibility even, of such a supposition. It is plausible on Titchener's 
physiological theory, however. 

This leads us to what seems to me the crux of the whole matter, so 
far as adverse criticism goes. Titchener deprecates and combats sen- 
sationalism and intellectualism. Does not Titchener himself in reality 
offer an intellectualistic account of conscious life ? " It is a healthy in- 
stinct that sends us back and back again to the channels of sense, as we 
seek an appreciation of the fulness and richness of the mental life." 
Peripheral " channels of sense " seem to me to mean avenues for sense 
material; and it seems just as likely, more so, if there are elements of 
consciousness intrinsically different from sensations, that the concomitant 
functioning organs might differ too. So far as I am able to see it, the 
same criticism Titchener directs against Stumpf may possibly be turned 
against himself. So far as the " healthy instinct " goes, it would seem 
that just as many turn back and back again also to some concomitant 
nervous activity which may account for or correspond with the actual 
introspective difference between feeling and sensation. Titchener's ex- 
press desire to look for peripheral counterparts for feelings displays a 
disposition to class feelings with organic sensations in a more intimate 
way, as intrinsically more like sensations, than Stumpf's method of 
merely naming them sensations. The latter by centrality of reference 
seems to me to suggest somewhat more introspective distinction between 

2 Royce, "Outlines," p. 178. 
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feelings and sensations than the former, and to come nearer helping us 
out of the difficulty mentioned above in the quotation from Royce. Titch- 
ener would rule the teleologieal principle out of affective psychology 
altogether, and I suppose almost everybody would agree with him. The 
danger is to slip easily, with the help of some new formulation, back into 
the intellectualistic attitude. It remains that the use of the teleologieal 
principle had nothing to do with those dark ages in the psychology of 
feeling at the impossibility of whose return Titchener rejoices. 

As to his doctrine of mixed feelings I can not agree, not only because 
I do not, frankly, desire to, but because my own work on feeling, and the 
introspections there gathered from many subjects, I can not gainsay. 
Method may be more valuable than results at the present stage of our 
knowledge (or ignorance), but methods will avail more than method, and 
I believe that an elemental psychology upon which a more comprehensive 
systematic psychology may be built will some day be framed on some- 
what different lines from any that yet exist. This will begin with a 
fundamental reconstruction of the conception of psychic elements. The 
interesting theory above reported is not (all others that I know fall in 
the same category) free from certain implications which seem to me to 
violate every introspection and every ideal I depend upon. Titchener's 
discussion of the clearness attribute is, of course, pivotal. The problems 
he seeks to explain by his theory as formulated arise from this position. 
Miinsterberg's discussion of the independent vividness attribute should 
have been dismissed somehow for his puzzled readers. If feeling and 
attention are not " incompatible " Titchener's position is weakened on 
both counts, and his groundwork calls for a recasting. Other problems 
not mentioned by him replace some of those he stresses. The impossibility 
of attention to feeling is too readily assumed. This is the only way we 
shall ever learn about either organic sensations or feelings. Subjects have 
rarely been given extended training in feeling introspection. None of the 
introspective data upon which Titchener relies is got from subjects spe- 
cifically trained for long periods of time with excitations arousing pre- 
sumably elemental feelings. He dismisses, without warrant I think, cer- 
tain empirical considerations which were emphasized in my own investiga- 
tions, one of these being the possibility of training in feeling introspection, 
and another the independently variable vividness of feelings. A fuller 
discussion of these and other points, however, I reserve for separate con- 
sideration. If the condition for clearness is " a powerful impression of 
the nervous system " it seems highly improbable that feelings may have 
no such occasion to function. I may be blind to the possibilities, the im- 
plied and possible ramifications which can be worked out and adapted to 
the explanations of common experience, but I seem instinctively disin- 
clined to work with an hypothesis which seems to rest upon the presup- 
position that feeling itself can not be developed and refined. Judd has 
seemed to me to deprive feeling of content, to empty it of significance in 
its own right. Titchener disagrees with Judd, but I don't know just 
how. On his theory I can't see just what distinctive function feeling 
(an example of arrested mental development) may have in life. " Had 
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our physical development been carried farther, we might have had (in- 
stead of our vague affective life) a corresponding increase in the number 
of internal sense organs " (p. 292). Despite my inability to describe what 
the attitude is which may be free from intellectualistic and also from 
teleological shortsightedness, and despite my effort to accept Titchener's 
tentative hypothesis, I do not feel entirely without misgivings under his 
flag. To be reasonable, one should offer a substitute. This would imply 
a treatise. This I do not presume to attempt. I have, however, honestly, 
even if inadequately, tried to suggest my personal reaction to the work 
as a whole. I suppose some of my objections may be ruled out as 
" epistemological." But somehow it seems to me that our epistemological 
presuppositions inevitably underlie and exercise some directive influence 
upon our characteristic attitude toward psychological problems, especially 
those of feeling. Moreover I can not understand exactly how we can 
safely divorce such considerations when we lay our elaborate groundwork 
for a " systematic psychology." At any rate this divorcing, in the 
opinion of the writer, has not been done by James, or Miinsterberg, or 
Judd, or Titchener, etc., and when one tries to make articulate in what 
fundamental respects he differs from another, for temperamental or other 
reasons, he finds himself at their starting-point. I am myself unable to 
find an attitude yet worked out which seems to me sufficiently free from 
sensationalism and intellectualism to allow for a treatment of feeling 
which satisfies my own introspection. Titchener has made undoubtedly 
an important contribution, and the very sort that was needed. Professor 
Titchener ranks so high, and merits it all so clearly, that his modest and 
undogmatic, even at times apologetic, attitude so abashes one that it is 
doubly difficult for the writer, who is even in name scarcely yet a psy- 
chologist, to raise a dissenting voice. 

After all Titchener has eminently succeeded in what he set out to do, 
stimulate systematic investigation, state critical problems, lend his name 
to an original theory, and offer a wealth of concrete material and well- 
stated considerations which can never be neglected by any future psy- 
chologist of feeling. 

Charles Hughes Johnston. 
University op Michigan. 



The Philosophy of Loyalty. Josiah Eoyce. New York : The Macmillan 

Co. 1908. Pp. xii + 409. 

Headers of " The World and the Individual " have been awaiting with 
eagerness the appearance of a work which should supplement the author's 
metaphysics by the presentation of his ethical creed, as held by him 
to-day. The " Philosophy of Loyalty," in which this hope seems about 
to be realized, will, however, prove in some respects disappointing to the 
special student. For it is, as expressly announced in the preface, neither 
a text-book nor " an elaborately technical philosophical research," but 
rather a popular discussion of a single problem, which took its final form 



